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* TO A CERTAIN "oj 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR, 


Twelve Judges, 600 Barriſters, 700 Engliſh and 800 Iriſh 
Students of the _ and 30,000 Attornies ! | 


FA 42 
— 


IN WHICH ALL THE 


MODERN RULES OF PRACTICE 


ARE LAID DOWN AND EXEMPLIFIED ! 


And, among other Things, ſome Anecdotes are related, and 
honourable Mention made, of the following 


ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS, viz. 


The Right Hon. Edward Lord 
Thurlow. 

Mr, Holloway, Attorney. 
The Right Hon. William Pitt. 


George Barrington. 
Lloyd Lord Kenyon. | 


Mr, Juſtice Aſhurſt. 

Mr. Juſtice Groſe. 

The Hon. Thomas Erſkine. 

The Reſpectable Meſſrs. Prid- 
dle and Sambich, Attornies. 

Counſellor Gar row, &c. &c. 


— 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO ALL GENTLEMEN WHO' 
WISH TO KNOW THE LAW; AND TO ALL 
' CLIENTS WHOSE PERSONS OR FORTUNES 
| AREIN THE POWER OF LAWYERS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N Otwithſtanding the volumi- 
nous treatiſes which have been 
| publiſhed on legal ſubjects, there 
ſtill remained certain points un- 
touched by any writer's pen; 
and though the uniform prac- 
tice of many Members ef the 
1 3 Pro- 


CS 
Profeſſion has eſtabliſhed a ſyſ- 
tem in their dealings with the 
reſt of the y, yet that 
ſyſtem was not delineated on 
paper till the author of the 
following pages undertook the 

taſk. His intention is to lead 
the young Tyro of the law to 
view its inmoſt kebelles; I and to 
reveal to him ſecrets which he 
n bt find in all the writings 
of Lyttleton or Coke. He alſo 
wiſhes to lah the groundleſs 
prejudice of multitudes againſt 
5 the 
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the profeſſion at large, and par- 


ticularly that reſpectable claſs of 
it denominated Attornies. But 
| ſhould he fail in this laudable 
endeavour, he does not think his - 
attempt would even then be en- 
tirely uſeleſs, or unworthy of 
_ praiſe. He preſumes that as 
much advantage will attend his 
labours, as thoſe of an ancient 
Gaul who ſhould have collected 
the unwritten, tho' ineſtimable 
ſcience of the Druids, or as 
thoſe of Xenophon or Pythago- 


ras, 


( vil 
ras, who have tranſmitted to 
poſterity the maxims of great | 
philoſophers. Tt is hardly neceſſa- 
7 to lay that this may be as 
eaſily effected by conciſe rules as 
long deſcriptions ; in the fame 
manner that one of the ſtoics 
inſtructed his diſciples in the 


5 tenets and | e of his ſect 


ADVICE 


GENTLEMEN of the LAW. 


CHAP 1 


To the Judges. 


Previous to your elevation to a ſeat on | 
the bench, I ſuppoſe you to have attained 
ſuch a degree of mental pliability, that you 
will not afterwards be much fatigued-with 
qualms of. conſcience, nor adhere to unfa- 
ſhionable or inconvenient principles of rec- 
titude. It is true, that a ſmall number of 
you, very ſmall indeed, may have acquired 
your dignity by abilities alone. But even 
of theſe few, moſt have been ever guided 
more by their own immediate intereſts 
than by any. attachment to law or equity. 
Their opinions were as willows, bending * | 
Fs | tne 
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the moſt gentle efforts of power ; or wea- 
- ther-cocks, blown about by every breeze 
of fortune. And pleaſe to obſerve, that 
although your numerous predeceſſors of 
this deſcription, might not have enjoyed 
the pure tranquillity of honeſt- minds, or 
anticipated the pleaſures of immortal fame, 
which I am ſure you conſider as a mere pu- 
ertlity; yet they poſſefled wealth and 
power, and enjoyed every luxury of life. 
Not doubting but that you are very de- 
ſirous of theſe gratifications, I ſhall firſt 
adviſe you, whether you have a ſeat in par- 
liament or not, to coincide always with the 
miniſterial party : for, though your places 
are during life, you may ſtill receive an ele- 
vation, or have ſome pretty ſinecure be- 
ſtowed upon you. In all queſtions relative 
to the conſtitution, be on the monarchical 
fide, for the people have neither places nor 
penſions to give. Let no patriotic ſenti- 
ment eſcape your lips, unleſs the better to 
infinuate your arguments in favour of deſ- 
potiſm. Liberty you may always term 
anarchy and confufion—Tyranny à ſpecies 
of- government that produces good order at 
home, and enſures reſpectability among fo- 
_ reign nations. The antiquity of the Engliſh 
conſtitution wil always ſupply you with an 
pl mote for every abuſe of long ſtanding, 
ich diſintereſted legiſlators may be deſir- 
ous to remove. When you find your pa- 
tron and maſter willin 0 depart from his 
LEVELS; uſnal 
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uſual ſentiments, be particular to oppoſe 
him ſtrenuouſly. Thus you give him po- 
pularity, without diminiſhing his influence. 
He expects oppotition from his friends, 

and he will approve of it the more, if it 


- comes unſolicited. 


In no official capacity can you ſerve your 
party and your intereſt better, than when 
you are to try perſons indicted for public 
libels. Firſt addreſs the jury with ſome 
fine popular ſentiments concerning the liber- 
ty of the preſs. Then you may proceed 
with half a dozen buts,' and ſtate the 
danger of licentious publications; telling 
them, that upon the whole the defendant 
muſt be convicted. After you have thus 
got him within your clutches, I need not 
adviſe you how to treat him. But I muſt 
obſerve, that you ought not too ſtrictly to 
follow the conduct of your great archetype, 
Jeffries, in puniſhing ſeverely thoſe Who 
throw themſelves on your mercy by plead- 
ing guilty. You ought to encourage this 
practice, as it may often give opportunities 
to inflict rough chaſtiſement for offences 
that a jury would ſcout with conte:npt. 
With reſpect to your oratory in general, 
you ſhould rather attend to good models 
than didactic rules. Let the elegant and 
flowing language of Kenyon, the volubili- 
ty of Aſhurſt, and the graceful action of 
Groſe be ever the objects of your imitati- 
on; and: {ſtudy alſo, like the firſt of thoſe 
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learned perſonages, to command your tem- 
per, and obſerve thoſe minute decorums ſo 
becoming in every miniſter of juſtice. 
During the term, when intricate cauſes 
are pleaded before you, it is always eaſy to 
pick up as many arguments from the coun- 
fel as will ſerve you to make a moderate 
ſpeech. If you are not firſt in precedence 
on the bench, then you may find ſome- 
thing to obſerve upon what has fallen from 
my Lord, or my brothers, already: as Pon 
my word, I'm entirely of the ſame opinion 
with my Lord Chief Juſtice.” If you think 
this ſentence not ſufficient, you may add, 
And indeed the caſe has been ſo tho- 
roughly argued and fo fully inveſtigated on 
all fides, that it is impoſſible for me to add 
any thing to what has already been ſaid. 
(This will ſerve as a common exordium to 
all your ſpeeches, with a very little altera- 
tion.) Then aſſume a grave viſage, under 
which you may conceal your deficiencies 
from the multitude. As often as poſlible 
exert your importance. Be angry with the 
witneſſes, attornies, and counſel, for this 
ſhows your authority. How much more 
would the gentle, pious and modeſt Thur- 
low be reſpected on his tribunal, if, in- 
ſtead of treating his inferiors with that 
mild condeſcenſion for which he has ever 
been remarked, he ſhould wear the ſtern 
aſpect and wrinkled brow of an haughty 
judge. Turn out all thoſe who intercept 
or 
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or make difficult the paſſage to your ſeat. 
Read the newſ-papers when ſome material 
evidence is offered to the court ; for this 
will either ſhow your great abilities in 
doing two things at once; or it will ſur- 
prize the mob at your indifference to 
things of ſuch magnitude in their appre- 
henſions. 

It may now and then be adviſeable to 
compliment ſome refractory barriſters, as 
they will probably give you ſome adulation 
in return. By this commerce you will be 
reſpectfully treated by men whoſe talents 
enable them to detect your folly. 

If you fit in the King's Bench, and the 
etiquette of the court requires you to give 
judgment on offenders; that is, if you are 
the ſenior of the puiſne judges, you ought 
to have by you ſome precedents of intro- 
ductory ſpeeches, to ſuit every occaſion. 
For example; you are frequently called 
upon to puniſh aſſaults upon officers oi the 
revenue—now you might uſe this pathetic 
addreſs to the priſoner : © A. B. you are 
convicted of a very attrocious crime, 
namely, that is to ſay, of an obſtruction to 
one of his majeſty's ſervants in the collec- 
tion of the public revenue. Now, Sir, 
don't you know, that if the king gets no 
money,- he can maintain no army, fleet, or 
any thing elſe : and ſo we ſhould all be im- 
mediately ruined. You tell us you have a 
wife and a very large family of children 
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(as the caſe may be) What are your wife 
and your children to us? Why did you not 
think of them before you committed this 
heinous offence? The innocent muſt ſuffer 
with the guilty,” &c. &c. 

If you do not wiſh to be thought to 
read your addreſs, you may hem! and hah ! 
as when you ſpeak extempore, and ſo de- 
ceive your auditors. With reſpect to your 
conduct at chambers, I adviſe you never to 
be too particular as to the propriety of 
your fuitor's application, for this would 
be made known, and you would loſe 
in conſequence much emolument. If an 
attorney comes to be admitted, don't aſk 
many of the queſtions directed by the ſta- 
tutes, as in all probability he could not 
anſwer them ; whereby your fee would be 
loſt. It is hardly neceſſary to tell you, 
that on circuit you mult look vaſtly grave 
and conſequential. Take care that your 
wig be well dreſſed: it will aſtoniſh the 
ruftics, and give them a high veneration 
for the block it covers. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAPTER. 1. 


* 


Jo the Gentlemen of the Bar. 


THE orofeſtion of the bar is now be- 
come the ſureſt road to riches and honour. 
It qualifies admirably for any employment 
in which chicanery may be advantageous; 
and I think, we need ſeek no other reaſon 
for that great ſuperiority in cunning and 
artifice which our preſent premier Mr. Pitt, 
poſſeſſes over his renowned father, than 
that the former was bred to the law, the 
latter was not.---Come, then, young coun- 
ci], attend to my inſtructions, and I will 
lead you to that pinnacle to which you de- 
fire to arrive, 

After you have provided yourſelf with a 
ſet of chambers, you ſhould procure ſome 
old parchments, draughts of conveyances 
and pleadings, and place them in different 
parts of your ſtudy, ſo that when a client 
comes, he will think you are a man of great 


buſineſs. 


If. 
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If, as I ſuppoſe, your pockets ſhould not 

be well lined with caſh, you will find it 
difficult to procure a library, horſes, &c. 

However, do not deſpair :---Go to a 
livery ſtable---bargain for one of the beſt 
| horſes you ſee, and take him upon trial. 
Then, after having kept him two or three 
months, return him to his owner for pre- 
_ tended faults. 

Hire a ſervant, and when his wages be- 
come due, miſs ſeveral articles of value: 
hint ſhrewd ſuſpicions that you know the 
thief, and mean to proſecute him ſeverely. 
If your valet poſſeſſes fortitude enough to 
ſtand his ground notwithſtanding all theſe 
threats, you muſt fairly turn him out. It 
ts ten to one, that his poverty precludes 
him from enforcing by law the payment of 
his wages. Beſides, he would be afraid to 
meddle with a gentleman of your litigious 
complexion.---Thus you go your circuit 
with great frugality. | 

If, as is uſual, you get no buſineſs during 
the firſt years of your legal apprenticeſhip, 
then you may fit down, and write books. 

Don't tell me you are too great a dunce - 
for this. Take Baron Comyns's Digeſt, - 
Viner's Abridgement, Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, Juſtinian's Inſtitutes in Engliſh, 
and cut out whole leaves of them, it you 
are too lazy to make a nice ſelection. 
Bind up theſe, and give your book a 
name.---Send it to Mr. Clarke, who 

| : X 
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his own fake will praiſe it; and as few * 
more concerning legal productions than 


their title pages, you may ſoon be cele- 
brated. 


But don't make any attempts to poliſh I 


the ſtyle of your original, for fear you 
ſhould, like many modern compilers, ob- 
ſcure with your own traſh, the dull, though 
preciſe meaning of your authors. 

When you give an opinion, always inſert 


ſo many hypothetical conjunctions, that be 


the caſe as it may, you cannot be wrong. 
Even when you do not entertain a ſha- 
dow of doubt, yet be wavering to your 
client. This ſerves the intereſts of your 
fraternity; for few men will embark in 
litigation without receiving further advice : 
and other learned friends will return you 
ſimilar favours.—For inſtance :— 

Suppoſe you are aſked, whether it 


would be proper to leave an eftate to a mart 


born in France, of foreign parents; give 
your opinion as follows: “J am, indeed, 
extremely apprehenſive that in this caſe the 
gentleman might be deemed an alien by a 
court of law; and as it has been beld, in 
ſome books, chat an alien cannot take an 
eſtate in lands to his own uſe ; upon the 
moſt mature deliberation, I incline to be of 
opinion, that this eftate ſhould not be de- 
viſed to the Frenchman.” If you are em- 
ployed to draw pleadings, whenever you 
find yourſelf 8 as to a particular 

form, 
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form, write the part ſo ill, that it will be 
impoſſible to wil it, or that it may be con- 
ſtrued two or three different ways : when 
your declaration or plea is demurred to, 
you may then lay all the blame on the 
attorney. 

Get be rote the indexes of ſome repor- 
ters, and when you are conſulted by clients, 
quote caſes in abundance. Not having 
{kill to detect your oſtentatious 1gnorance, 
they will think you an oracle of law. 

When you go to Weſtminſter-Hall, be 
early enough to occupy a ſeat (1 ſuppoſe 
you ſtill a young counſel). Always have 


a bag with you, though it be filled with 


old news-papers: and, when difficult 
points are argued, appear to take notes 
with great earneſtneſs, though you don't 
underſtand a word of the proceedings. 

This will give the attornies and your 
brethren of the long robe an opinion of 


your knowledge and induftry. 


If you are ever employed, endeavour to 
fay, a great deal, no i2tter whether ſenſe 
or nonſenſe, ſo as your words found tole- 
rably. The generality of people have no 
other meaſure of a barriſter's abilities and 
diligence than the duration of his ſpeech. 

I have frequently heard it anſwered to 
this queſtion, % How did your counſel 
behave?” * Admirably | he ſpoke an 
hour.'—Take care then that you learn the 
method of eking out an addreſs to the jury: 

| * 
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There are gentlemen of the profeſſion, who 


will ſerve you for excellent models in ſpeak- 
ing without ideas, and ftrenuouſly contending 
without a ſingle argument. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, ſome objection 
ſhould be made to your opinions by a 
judge; amuſe the court in this manner— 
Really, my Lord, after what your Lord- 
ſhip has thought proper to ſuggeſt, it is 
not without extreme diffidence and the ut- 
moſt timidity, that I ſhall humbly beg 
leave, with great ſubmiſſion to the court, 
to obſerve, that it does appear to me, in 
whatever light I view your Lordſhip's ob- 
ſervation, which, to be ſure, carries along 
with it great appearance of ſolid argument, 
and to which, as to every other remark of 
your Lordſhip, I bow with the greateſt 
poſſible defcrence, as, indeed, it is my incli- 
nation as well as my duty to do,” &c.— 


(go on to ſtate your aniwer, if you have 


any.) 

When you are at a loſs for a real argu- 
ment, uſe the following one; it will ſuit 
moiſt caſes :---* I fay, my Lud, if any 
gentleman preſent will ſtand up and iſſert 
that a greater piece of iniquity if any 
gentleman will aſſert, that more enormous 
crime if any gentleman will ſay, that 
more notorious injuſtice ever came beſore 
any tribunal, than what I have already 
made known ;---I ſay, my Lud, if any 
gentleman will ſay fo, I freely give up my 
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client's cauſe.” ——Then put on a clouded 
aſpect, look round, and ſhake your wig. 
As decorum forbids any one to take you up 
on your own conditions, you may enjoy a 
very eaſy triumph. 

By all means endeavour to be maſter of 
the declamatory ſtyle: with the aſſiſtance of 
it, you may ſpeak an hour on the moſt 


lng ſubjet—you may frighten the 


bench, and aſtoniſh the bar.— Clients will 
think you poſſeſs real legitimate eloquence, 
when you can claim nothing more than a 
{ſpurious corruption. 

Acquire, if you can, a little theatrical 
geſture. It makes you ſeem vaſtly warm 
in your cauſe.—Learn likewiſe to faint at 
pleaſure. If you are expert, you will gain 


great credit by a well-timed ſwoon. The 


eloquent and celebrated Erſkine raiſed him- 
felf firſt into notice by one of them. 
There are many pretty little artifices to 
be made uſe of when you are at a loſs for 
words. Hem! and blow your noſe as if 
you had a great cold. Introduce the words, 
My lud, or gentlemen of the jury, at the 
beginning of every period, and, upon a pinch, 
two or three tunes in the middle. Play 
with the ſtring of your papers. — Turn over 
your brief as if you were looking for ab- 


ſtracts of caſes ; and in the mean time you 


may recollect ſomething to ſay. 
If your oratorical powers can find no ex- 
efciſe in the courts, you may frequent the 
| ſocieties 
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ſocieties of ſtudents eſtabliſhed for the pur- 


poſe of debate. The ignorance of your 
auditors will make them believe you are a 
perſon of wonderful capacity, and that no- 
thing but the envy and ſtupidity of the 
world prevents you from riſing at the 

You may alſo exerciſe yourſelf at Con- 
ftitution and Revolution Clubs—Among 
the drones who form them you will be 
remarkable. 

Now and then, if you would raiſe your 
reputation, when you have nothing elſe to 
do, you may try your hand at a pamphlet, 
and, unleſs you are a paragon of dullneſs, 
you will excell ſome barriſters who have 
lately anſwered a well-known publication. 
— But, reader, do not imagine I now offer 
the moſt oblique infinuation againſt the 
elegant and learned Rous, or that I mean 
in the lighteſt degree to depreciaty his im- 
mortal writings. 

If you are retained to plead in any of 
the inferior courts, as on a writ of enquiry, 
or at the Old Bailey, you may appear very 
important by brow-beating the reſpective 
judges. Modeſt Garrow ! attend to theſe 
hints:—Endeavour to ſhake. off ſome of 
choſe amiable and gentle manners which 
embarraſs you in your buſineſs, and render 
you inferior to aſſuming men, who have been 
more accuſtomed to low life than you, but 
whoſe real abilities arz far beneath yours. 
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Learn the art of frightening witnefſes, and 
of appearing a ſharp examiner ;---repeat 
your queſtion two or three times in a ſhrill 
voice; then repeat the anſwer, and ſtare 
the evidence out of countenance. 

In time you will, no doubt, become am- 
bitious of a ſeat in parliament.---This 
you may obtain on eaſy terms, by flattery 
and ſervile ſubmiſſion to the patron of ſome 
borough. Promiſe ſincerely to obſerve his 
directions, and give your vote as he wiſhes. 
But when you are elected, then begin to 
look about you ;—Confider whether there 
is a probability of your being able to 
purchaſe at the next diſſolution without 
your patron's aſſiſtance, —If you think 
you can, then ſhake him off, carry your 
vote to market, and boldly trade upon 


your own bottom. There are other 


modes of obtaining preferment :—Take 
the following anecdote as an example of 
one of them. A gentleman of the long 
robe poſſeſſed a beautiful wife, who was 
extremely admired by a dignitary of the 
A barriſter ſuſpected the impro- 

er attachment; and being deſirous of 
aſcertaining the truth of the matter, and 
of taking the noble Lord in the fact—he 
feigned, as uſual * thoſe occaſions, a 
journey, but thought proper to return in 


2 very ſhort time after his departure.— 
The amorous judge was found in a ſitua- 


tion which modeſty forbids me to de- 
ſcribe. 
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ſcribe. When he was ſharply taxed by 
the huſband, he turned round, gave him 
a kick on the rump, and cried, Gd 
damn you, hold your tongue, and you 
ſhall be on the Bench next week.” The 
prudent cuckold obeyed, the promiſe was 
fulfilled, and he now adminiſters juſtice in 
Weſtminſter-Hall.—If ſuch an opportu- 
nity of promotion offers itſelf to you, be 
ſure you ſeize it without heſitation. 
What I have obſerved in my advice to 
the judges, concerning their parliamentary 
conduct, will ſuit you. 

As to religion, morality, and ſome other 
topics, peruſe carefully the advice I ſhall 
give in my next chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER III. 


To the Students in general. 


WHEN you firſt come to town, know 
that it is incumbent on you, from precedent 
immemorial, to aſſume the character of 
a wit, a buck, and a fellow of fire. 


Don't be in the leaſt diffident of your 


abilities; for though you be as great a 


dunce as ever the pedantry of Oxford 


produced, you may in leſs than three 


months gain the various accompliſhments 
requiſite to form a true Templar. As to 
criticiſm, it is quite enough if you read the 
new plays and pamphlets, with the obfer- 
vations of the Reviewers' upon them. 

If you would be an Ariſtarchus among 
your fellow-ftadents, peruſe Roſcommon's 
tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, (J 


ſuppoſe you do not underſtand the origi- 


nal) and ſome of the Spectators and Ad- 
venturers on literary ſubjects. 
Attend the play-houſes, and become 


acquainted with ſome of the performers. 


Obſerve the uſual and approved geſtures 
of criticiſm ; ſuch as deep ſneers, wiſe and 
knowing 


E 
knowing ſhrugs of the ſhoulder, nods of 
the head, and many other actions of the 
like nature, which you may learn by at- 
tending to good models, and which you 
ought to practiſe every day before a look- 
ing: glaſs. EN 
Lou may collect from old papers, jeſt- 
books, and a common- place book wherein 
you treaſure all the bon mots you hear 
among your. acquaintances, ſuch ſcraps 
as will procure you among your female 
friends the reputation of a wit. 
If you deſire to be a lady's man, have a 
child or two ſworn againſt you, and inſtead 
of the huſh money uſually given on theſe 
occaſions, you muſt bribe ſome news- 
paper writer to make your crime public. 

irect ſome women of the town to call 
frequently at your lodgings ; and take great 
pains to make your landlord and neighbour- 
ing friends ſuppoſe they are your couſins, 
&c. This you muſt do before they hint 
ſuſpicions, for then your anxious apprehen- 
ſions will put them out of all doubt, if 
they had previouſly formed any. | 

Let an action be brought againſt you 
for an aſſault; and if you can {ſpare the 
money, ſuffer it to proceed ſome length, 
until your plaintiff ſhall relent, and re- 
ceive a recompence for the injuries you 
have done him. This fineſſe will give you 
the reputation of courage. The ſame thing 
may be done in various ways. . 

D Procure 
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Procure a motion to be made in the 
court of King's Bench, for an information 
againſt you for ſending a challenge. Let 
it be recited in the affidavit, and contain 
great ſpirit and elegance. But to prevent 
expence, let the affidavit be materially er- 
roneous: then the court will lament the 
exiſtence of the error and paſs an high 
cenſure on your conduct, which circulated 
among the ſtudents, and publiſhed in the 


news- papers, will make you vaſtly reſpec- 


table. You may go ſtill farther in this 


laudable deſign; as, to fight a duel with 
ſome friend, without ball, &c. But if in 
your eagerneſs to diſplay your braverey you 
ſhould ever unfortunately be really called 
out or obliged to ſend a bond fide challenge, 
you mult give an intimation of it to ſome 
ſiſter or coufin. I once knew a gentleman 
in ſuch circumſtances fay to his ſervant, 
* To-morrow morning, John, I go to 
Hyde Park to fight a due]. Call me early; 
but if you mention a word of this to an 
body, by I'll horſe-whip you to death. 
John was a wag, and though he perfectly 
underſtood the true meaning of his maſter's 
threat, he obſtinately adhered to the letter 
of it; whereby this man of fire, after 
vainly looking above an hour for the arrival 
of the conſtables, was completely un- 
plumed, and expoſed to the contempt of 
thoſe whom but a ſhort time before his 
boaſting had intimidated. —Do you, how- 
ever, 
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ever, take care to have ſome more faithful 
ſervant. | ITE: | 

As a fellow of ſpirit, it will ſometimes 
be proper for you to paſs a night in the 
watch-houſe, be arraigned before the ma- 
iſtrates, and on the point of being ſent to 
Clerkenwell or Newgate. In order to this 
you muſt now and then parade the ſtreets, 
and knock down ſome old or infirm perſon, 
who can have no redreſs but by applying 
to the peace officers. Ke 

With reſpe& to your dreſs you ſhould 
be very particular, if you mean to be a 
favourite of the fair. This being a very 
expenſive article in London, you muſt 
often exert your ingenuity to obtain it. 
Let me give you then this ſerious advice ; 
never have a long bill with any taylor. If 
poſſible keep the demand of each of them 
below the ſum for which you may be ar- 
| reſted, namely 1ol. Another advantage 
attends the ſcheme, that few taylors will 
dun you for a trifle. You muſt therc- 
fore employ a ſcore of them at leaſt, if 
you would have great variety in your 
wardrobe. And it will be better if they 
live at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, for they might otherwiſe happen 
to converſe about you, and detect your 
_ ſyſtem. 

There is a cuſtom in moſt of the Inns 
of Court, that each member gives on his 


admiſſion a treat to a few of his fellow- 
D 2 {tudents, 
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ſtudents, called a recipratu? dinner. This 
will coſt you, if you do not follow my 
advice, more than two or three guineas. 
When you are teized by the ſervant to 
appoint a day for this ceremony, put him 


off as long as you conveniently can ; and 
when he bores you outragiouſly, give him 
half a crown or three ſhillings, which is 
the whole of his gains on theſe occaſions. 
If you ſhould be prevailed upon to order 
the dinner, appear as if you were quite 
Ignorant of the etiquette. Thus your 
money will be ſaved, as very little will be 
ordered by your meſſmates. When a 
propoſition is made by any of them to 
drink no more, do you be ſure to ſecond 
it; for it will appear ſo h:ghly ungentle- 
manlike, that your ignorance and not 
your frugality will be blamed. When 
you order a recipiatur, you may come 
into the hall very late, that you may 
either dine alone, or with a. yery few 
perſons, ſo that little wine can be 
drank. | 

It is requiſite for you to raiſe your 
character as a man of knowledge. 
Whenever you are with ſtrangers, I ad- 
viſe you to be ſilent, particularly if a 
legal ſubject is ſtarted. Thus you may 
conceal your ignorance, and give your 
companions a veneration for your wiſdom 


and modeſty. | 
It 
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It will often be proper to boaſt of your 
ignorance of different arts and ſciences, 
in ſuch a manner as to induce the hearers 
to think you ſpeak ironically : and if you 
are even found out, you have only told 
the truth. 

In arguments be preremptory. En- 
quire what books your antagoniſt has 
read, and enumerate many 'till you find 
one with which he is unacquainted. In 
that book you muſt aſſert with boldneſs, 
that the queſtion is clearly and complete- 
ly determined on your fide. A very ſmall 
library will, I dare fay, be ſuthcient for 
ou. 
: While at breakfaſt, you may read Har- 
ris's Liſt, and the Covent-Garden Ma- 
gazine. Afterwards a news-paper, &c. 
And for an evening's amuſement, you 
may ſometimes go to a debating ſociety. 
But never attempt to ſpeak ſeriouſly on 
any queſtion, for in ſo doing you would 
exhibit your ſhallowneſs. Always be for 
knocking up a row, by ridiculing the de- 
bate, abuſing the Preſident, and quarrel- 
ing with the ſpeakers. If you ſhould 
ever be hardy enough, in ſpite of nature 
and common ſenſe, to make an oration, 


then when the audience begin to hiſs 


you, as they probably will in a very ſhort 
time, ſpeak as abſurdly as you poſſibly 


can, ſo that it may be imagined you had 


no other delign from the beginning than 


to 
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to make the debate a ſcene of confuſion. 
It is eaſy to conſole yourſelf in this caſe, 
by recollecting that none but ignorant 
perſons frequent thoſe places, and that 
they are therefore inſenſible to your 
merit. 
Now and then you may frequent 
Weſtminſter Hall for a lounge, when a 
crim. con. is expected; or you may at- 
tend the Old Bailey when any one is to 
be tryed for a rape; but no man of ſpi- 
rit or wit can ever ſubmit to the drud- 
gery of a ſpecial pleader's office. I ſhall 
hereafter give you many ſage inſtructions, 
which you may uſe occaſionally. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


To the Iriſh Students of the Law in 
London. 


RED hot from the Univerſity, or the 
wilds of Connaught, well furniſhed with 
a rich brogue, and an ample ſtore of bulls 
and blunders, I welcome you, my jewel, 
to the metropolis of the Britiſh Empire ! 
After leaving Dublin College, where you 
have been ſo long bored with uſeleſs 
languages, and exploded philoſophy, you 
may look on your tranſlation. to the 
Temple as a releaſe from paſt, inſtead of 
an entrance into future ſtudies. You 
have neither lectures nor examinations 
now to attend. You have no Academical 
duty, but to eat your ſtated number of 
dinners in the Hall during every term ; 
and I am ſure you muſt have an uncom- 
mon temper of mind if you can conſider 
that a hardſhip. 
Tt 
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It is your own fault, therefore, if you 
do not make the molt of every advantage 
which a total abſence of reſtraint puts 
within your pawer.—You. need not then 
be at the trouble of buying books, for 
as you do not mean to read, it is better to 
fave fo much money, for which you will 
find many other more urgent uſes, Let 


me deſire you to take no pains to alter 


your accent, and the tone of your words ; 
for the perfod of your reſidence. in this 
country is ſo ſhort, that all your endea- 
vours to Angliciſe your pronunciation 
will only render you ridiculouſly affected, 
You will in fact poſſeſs the errors of both 
Engliſh and Iriſh, without attaining to 
the harmony of either. There is ſome- 
thing natural, and therefore pleaſing, in 
the real unadulterated, virgin brogue ; but 
in the barbarous traſh we frequently hear 
from your newly-arrived countrymen every 
thing is forced and diſguſting. How. 
often have J heard them ſay, © is it ect 


o'clock ?” (attempting to refine upon the 


Engliſh pronunciation of ei ght)—< Do 
you underſtand conveeancing #7” | (convey- 
ancing.)—* He is a greet man,” &c. &c. 
Sometimes they completely reverſe all 


the rules of propriety ; - thus, Weeter, 


why don't you bring me a pleet to ate my 


mute upon?! —“ — are ſeldom ſick at 


ay“ (fea); and ſo forth. Depend upon 


it a good fat 1 added to a little bra- 
| vado, 
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vado, and taking often of duels, may ena- 
ble you to conceal your cowardice, if you 
ſhould unhappily be ſubject to that vice 
(which I 18 nowledge is ſeldom found 
among you), and pals yourſelf for a Con- 
naught fire eater. 

When you have taken lodgings, be it 
our firſt care to kiſs the maid and the 
Jandlady too.— At all events make ſome 
attempts upon their virtue :—this will 
make them very fond of you, and they 
will vie with one another in their attenti- 
ons. Beſides, your dame will frequently 
forbear calling on you when your rent 
becomes due; ſhe may even ſupply 
you ſometimes with caſh when you are 
ſhort; and I am too well acquainted 
with the finances of all of you, to be 
ignorant how agreeably theſe favours will 
be received. 
Never think of reading law while you 
remain here. The time is much too 
ſhort : and recolle& that young Bar- 
riſters are never much employed for-the 
firſt, ſecond, or third years after they are 
called, during - which - time there will be 
plenty of vacuities that you * dedicate 
to ſtudy. 

It is proper for me to be minute in 
my advice reſpecting the various me- 
thods of rafing the wind when you are ri 
a- ground. 

E Gets 2 
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Gaming is certainly one of the moſt 
faſhionable modes. You ſhould therefore 
be expert at billiards, cards and dice.— 
Learn calculations well : alſo the art of 


' Ccogging and loading with dexterity ; 


how to turn up an ace at Whiſt; to 
inform your partner of your hand, &c. 


&c. 

pheſe are very gentlemanly manceuvres, 

and they may be put in practice ſafely, for 
a flight kicking will be the only conſe- 


quence of detection. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of writing for the 
news- papers or tranſlating for bookſellers, 


as either ſcheme would be infinitely beneath 


a man of your ſpirit. 
If you are very cloſe run, and the 


 pawnbroker is poſſeſſed of all your move- 


ables, order a couple of ſuits of the 


moſt faſhionable cut, a pair of boots, or 


buckles, or any thing elſe of value, for 


which your appearance entitles you to ob- 


tain credit. Sell them at half- price, or 


ſend them to the pawnbroker's to keep 
company with your watch. All you raiſe 
on them will be clear gains, as you' never 


mean to pay any thing to the venders. 
If your two years of ſtudy are nearly 


elapſed, you may draw bills of exchange 


upon yourſelf, payable when you ſhall 


have left England, and give them to ſome 


friend, who may diſcount them, if your 
I | credit 
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credit is in a fouriſhing ſtate, for no more 
than fifty or ſixty per cent. loſs. 

Should you know any ſoft good-natured 
man of fortune, you may ſometimes apply 
to him but do it in a careleſs and cavalier 
manner, as if you hardly wanted the money. 
Thus, pull out ſomething like a note, 
feign an immediate and urgent occaſion for 
a few pounds, damn ſome tradefraan to 
whom you have applied, and who would 
not give you change; and ſay, My boy, 
have you five or ten guineas about you? let 
me have'em, let me have” em, If you aſk 
in a ſneaking modeſt tone, depend upon be- 
ing refuſed, for it will be thought you are 


really in diſtreſs. Never have any filver or 


„bel about you to pay exceedings at 
Commons, but borrow from fa AC- 
quaintance. You need not mind paying, 
for it will be ſuppoſed you have forgotten, 
and the ſum is ſo ſmall, the lenders will be 
aſhamed to atk you. 

An obſervation correlative to the above 
muſt certainly have ſuggeſted itſelf to 
your mind already; that is, always to 
have an anſwer on the tip of your tongue, 
without the leaſt embarraſſment, to all 
erſons aſking the loan of your caſh ; 
ſuch as, By Jaſus, my dear fellow, I 
have been ſhort myſelf for this week paſt,” 
&c. or I have no ſilver, gold, os braſs 
about me.” 
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I might expend much time and paper in 
Greding you as to fortune-hunting. But the 
theme is trite. Enough for me to ſay that 
you had better attend ſome of the meeting- 
houſes about London, than any other place of 
entertainment. Vou will find old rich wi- 
dows turning up their goggling eye- balls to 
heaven, and imploring the Divine Being to 


ſend them huſbands. Vour brogue will be 


to theſe ladies a great recommendation, for 


the idea of vigour is generally connected 


with that of the brogue in a man. When- 
ever religion is introduced, ſcout it. De- 


iſtical principles will give you the appear- 


ance of being a Philoſopher; and you may 
learn them though you are the moſt ſtupid 
of dunces.— Retail a few of the ſentences 


and impieties of Gibbon and others (1. e. if 


you have ever read them); ſmile at the 
ignorant ſuperſtition of mankind; ridicule 


parſons, churches and publick worſhip; 


and believe me that however you may fink 
in the eſtimation of ſome who conſider 
adoration as worthy of a grateful, gene- 
rous, and enlarged mind, you will be 


highly thought of by perſons of faſhion 


and wit. 
You muſt learn to fs the characters 


of the Engliſh. Nay, when you dine in 


Commons, you ſhould not only exclude 


Engliſhmen from your meſs, but from the 


| ſame fide of the hall you fit in. You 
ought to look upon them all as a ſet of 


ſtupid 
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ſtupid phleg matic John Bulls, and not ſuf- 
fer their dull pedantry to break in on your 


ſpirited converſations, which ſhould be 


about the fine wornen of the town, the- 
atres, boxing-ſchools, gambling-houſes, or 
any other ſubject equally faſhionable, or- 
namenting the whole with thoſe elegant 
expletives, vulgarly called oaths. 

To have it thought that you are a man 
of intrigue, and remarkably gracious with 
the fair ſex, aſſert confidently, though you 
have never been admitted into a lady's bed- 
chamber, that there is not a virtuous 
female in Great-Britain. 

During the time of dinner, you may fre- 
quently call with a loud voice, and damn 
the butlers, or pelt them with pieces of 
bread, to ſhow your ſpirit. 


Or if an immediate inclination for fight- 


ing ſhould ſeize you, you may quarrel with 
ſome of your own countrymen, and have 
a pleaſant ſcuffle before you leave the hall. 
This latter frolic, however, ſhould not 
be attempted until the benchers retire, If 
you think proper, you may fit and call for 
more wine, and drink away for the honour 
of your country, until you become intoxi- 
cated. Every time you empty a bottle, 
fling it about the hall, to terrify the but- 
lers, and aſtonith the natives, if any ſhould 
be there at the time. 
The ſame principle of ſeparating your- 
ſelf from the fociety of Engliſh ſtudents, 
ſhould 
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ſhould make you deſpiſe the company of 
the Engliſh in general. Every day, there- 


fore, while you are walking along the 


Strand, and lounging through the coffee- 


Houſes, and every night, while you are at 


the theatre, or the tavern, you mult aſſo- 


ciate with men of your own country and 


deſcription only. By this means you will 
not be corrupted with outlandiſh cuſtoms, 


you will return to Ireland as you left it, 
your morals as pure, your habits as free 


and immaculate as ever. 
If your father, or friends, who remit 


you money, ſhould think you draw- on 
them too often, you ought to invent a liſt 
of expences that never exiſted, and thus 


you avoid the imputation of extravagance. 


When you are going to Ireland, after 
having kept all your terms, I need hardly 
tell you to forget paying your debts, and to 
let your intended departure be ſecret. 

. You may go on the outſide of a ſtage- 
nach; if you have but little money, as is 
generally the caſe ; and pretend, ſhould any 
of your friends diſcover the manner of con- 
veyance you adopt, that all the inſide places 
were taken; or that you are always fick 


when encloſed in a ſtage ; or, if it be ſum- 


mer, that you with to have an open and 
expanded view of the country ; or that you 
are deſirous, for the ſake of information, 
and a complete knowledge of mankind, to 


mix WI” the vulgar, and obſerve their 


manners. 
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manners. This latter excuſe will ſuit 
you if you are obliged to take the wag- 
gon, or even to travel as a philoſopher 
—on foot. 

When any of your acquaintance at the 
Iriſh bar attempt to examine your legal 
capacity, tell them as ſoon as you can 
that all your ſtudies have been confined 
to books of high and original authority ; 
that Coke, Bracton, Littleton, Plowden, 
&c. are your favourite lawyers, and that 
you have never condeſcended to peruſe 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, which you 
conſider no better than the primmer of a 
ſtudent. As their reading extends not 
beyond the limits of it, you will be fate 
from their importunity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Advice to the Aitorni es. 


AFTER you are admitted, your firſt 
care muſt be to look round you, and ſet- 


| tle on ſome method of making the moſt of 


your money, and of getting into good 
buſineſs. If you have a few hundred 
unds, lend them on mortgage, in ſe- 


parate ſums of 5ol. or Gol. but inſiſt upon 


drawing the writings yourſelf. Charge 
well for them, and you will make at leaſt 
zol. per cent. of your caſh, without ren- 
dering yourſelf liable to the penalties 
impoſed by the ſtatute of uſury. 

If principal and intereſt be not paid at 
the appointed day, file a bill directly to 


forecloſe. By this you will either gain 


poſſeſſion of the mortgaged premiſſes, 
which muſt always be worth above twice 
the money you advance, or by a ſmart bill 
of coſts you will acquire ſomething hand- 
ſome in the way of Trade. 
Purchaſe Promiſſory Notes, and Bills 
of Exchange, that have many indorſements 
upon 
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upon them, and when they become due 
ſend them for payment at an unuſual 
though at a legal hour. If they are re- 
turned to you unpaid, as they will probably 
be, ſue out writs againſt the acceptor and 
all the indorſers, (by ſpecial original, in 
preference to bill of Middleſex) without 
further notice; and if any of them ſhoul{ 
even pay the Bill, proceed briſkly againſt 
the remaining defendants for coſts. I have 
known, in my practice, excellent jobs thus, 
made. The generality of perſons, not 
knowing the law upon this ſubject, will be 
ſo much exaſperated againſt you for con- 
tinuing to ſue after your note is diſcharged, 
that they. will defend the action by way of 
gratifying revenge, and, perhaps, ruin 
themſelves while they fill your pocket. 

Never give your opinion, not even to 
an old client, without a fee of 6s. 8d. 

Several of late, contented with a juſt 
equivalent, have given their advice for 
nothing, to the great detriment of the 
Gentlemen of the law. Whenever you 
are going to ſue for yourſelf, be ſure 


your Defendant is worth powder and 


ſhot ; but in other caſes, it is ſufficient 
if either Plaintiff or Defendant can pay 
you ; for the former is liable to you when 
you ſue for him if the latter ſhould be 

inſolvent. | 
Do not be over-cautious to avoid errors 
in your pleadings, for you can eaſily get 
leave 
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leave to amend, upon payment of coſts, 
and by the delay you will have a number 
of additional attendences to charge to your 


Cents ©. :: 
Recolle& that the firſt thing for which 


you ſhould aſk thoſe who employ you, if 
you entertain the moſt remote doubt of 
their pecuniary abilities, is money on ac- 


count-it is beſt to ſecure yourſelf imme- 


diately. 

Pick up a few terms of law-latin, and 
diſplay them on all occaſions to your 
ſuitors, whom you will aftoniſh with your 
immenſe learning. 

Infinuate yourſelf into convivial clubs, 
and when moſt of the company are drunk 
fet them to fight. This you may eafily 


effect by having another attorney with 


you, party in your plot. As religion and 
politicks are the moſt fruitful ſubjects of 
quarrels in common converſation, fingle 
out two or three perſons of irraſcible diſ- 
pofitions, who differ greatly upon them, 
and who are rich enough to anſwer your 
purpgſes : When their ſpirits are exhila- 
rated with wine, ſtart the favourite ſubject 
of diſpute. Do you warmly eſpouſe one 
fide, and let your brother lawyer take the 


oppoſite —Having thus drawn your prey 


within your toils, begin the attack with as 


much acrimony as poſſible, that the 


devoted diſputants may follow your ex- 


ample, When either of them has un- 


avoidably 
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avoidably dropped improper expreſſions 
in the courſe of the altercation, let the 
other be told that it is incumbent on him 
to reſent the affront: and if he appears 
timid, rouſe his dormant courage with a 
generous bumper. Thus you may ſet 
them by the ears in a very ſhort time; and 
while their paſſion and reſentment are yet 
heated, do you inform the perſon who re- 
ceived the firſt blow what immenſe 
damages he might reaſonably expect, if 
he would give you directions to bring an 
action for him; and let your partner in the 
game encourage the defendant to refuſe 
all-accommodation, and to oppoſe the ſuit 
with vigour. 

Thaf you may make the moſt of your 
ſcheme, you muſt nurſe the cauſe with 
great tenderneſs and care between you, 
for which purpoſe ſtudy the following 
rules: Draw the Declaration of an 
enormous length, and direct your adverſe 
yet amicable attorney to move the Court 
to have ſome of the counts ſtruck out. 

Oppoſe the motion ſtrenuouſly, whereby 
attendences, briefs, &c. will be neceſſarily 
occaſioned. Let all the pleadings be 
tedious, and in ſome ſtage of the proceed- 
ing you may amuſe yourſelves with a 
demurrer. 

When the cauſe comes before a Jury, 
take care that ſome material miſtake 1s 
committed, for which, upon application 
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to the Court above, a new trial will be 
ordered. After that is determined, let 
the vanquiſhed ſuitor proſecute a writ 
of errour, and in the mean time his 


antagoniſt may bring actions on the judg- 
ment as faſt as he can. Whe the ſupe- 
riour Court has made a deciſion, file an 
Injunction- bill in Chancery to ſtay execu- 
tion. | 

This, you muſt obſerve, is dangerous 
and deſperate fighting, ſo that you ought 
to be fully aſſured of the ſtrength of the 
parties before you engage ſo ſharply. 


But if you have no fears of their failing, 
you may acquire, by a fingle ſuit, a very 


handſome competence for life. 
When you are aſked by, any body whe- 


ther it is adviſeable to go to law, always 


anſwer in the affirmative, becauſe if you da 
not, your client will addreſs himſelf to 
ſome other limb of the profeſſion, who will 
not heſitate to gratify him, conſidering that 


he is animated by malice or revenge, and 


comes for advice already determined how 
to act. The caſe is quite different between 
the Lawyer and the Phyſician in this par- 
ticular. The fon of Eſculapius receives 
applauſe for curing a patient, after he has 
predicted his death ; but when the Law 
Practitioner is miſtaken, even fortunately 


for his clients, he is accuſed of profeſſional 
ignorance. When you attempt to diſſuade 
_ man from litigation, he will argue thus: 


— If 


(1 


—* If this Gentleman conducts my fuit 
he will perhaps manage it careleſsly, that 
the event may juſtify his opinion.—I will 
therefore employ a man whoſe character 
and reputation will intereſt him in my 
favour.” ID | 

You need not attend to the regulation 
which forbids you to have more than two 
articled clerks. Take as many as offer 
themſelves. They will bring you in caſh, 
and perhaps cuſtomers, and few of them 
will know that they are impoſed upon ; 
beſides, they will receive ſuch excellent 
leſſons while in your office, that they will 
never flinch at the oath required by Act of 
Parliament, when they apply to be ad- 
mitted. : 

Do not heſitate to ante-date a clerk's 
articles, if he will give you an adequate 
conſideration. You may even ſuffer him, 
if you have not much buſineſs, to prowl 
for himſelf, or to gain a livelihood by 
cleaning ſhoes, picking pockets, or any 
other occupation for which his talents 
may be ſuited. 

Inſert a multitude of needleſs covenants 
to increaſe your bill in every leaſe or con- 
veyance which you draw. 

Frequent Newgate and the different 
priſons where you may be introduced 
amongſt unfortunate debtors. Promiſe 
ſolemnly to liberate them if they will 
employ you. Then ſcrutinize the pro- 
| ceedings 
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ceedings of their creditors, and pretend to 


diſcover many fatal miſtakes in them. In 
ſhort, work upon their hopes and fears 
until you are poſſeſſed of all their money ; 


but trouble yourſelf afterwards no more 


about their affairs, for you have got as 
much as you can poſſibly ſqueeze from 


them, and their poverty precludes them 


from bringing you to an account. If they 
circulate unpleaſant reports of your cha- 


racter, you ſhould laugh at them, as if 


your innocence cauſed you to deſpiſe their 
groundleſs malignity. 

| Believe me, reader, I know many of 
our brethren who ſtain their table-cloths 
with claret every day from the ſucceſs of 


their practice in the above mode. 


Whenever you want time for your client 
to ſell his property, run away and de- 
fraud his creditors, you may demur, file 
a ſham plea, and get leave to withdraw it, 
and put in the general iſſue: or, if you 
muſt poſtpone a trial, bribe ſomebody 
to ſwear that a principal evidence is fick 
or unavoidably abſent, ſo that you cannot 


ſafely proceed If judgment goes againſt 


you, and your friend has conſiderable pro- 
perty to diſpoſe of, bring a writ of errour, 
which you may hang up for a year or more 
by proper management. So in ejectment, 


if the premiſſes a are worth the expence of 


Etigation. 


In 
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In the proſecution of a ſuit, if your 
opponent ſhould offer you a handſome 
bribe, take it without the leaſt reluctance 
or mental ſcruple. Your honour, or 
perhaps. your perſonal ſafety, will oblige 
you to make him a proper return, by miſ- 
management of your client's buſineſs. If 
ever you are called upon to anſwer for 
ſome practical miſdemeanour upon oath, 
let your conſcience be politely obſequious 
to your profeſſional intereſt. Plump 
through every thing without fear. File a 
volume of athdavits, not leſs than a hun- 
dred ſheets, by which you muſt complete- 
ly deny the mal- practice with which you 
are charged. The injured perſon will be 
obliged to pay all the coſts of his applica- 
tion, and 1t is your fault if they do not 
deter him from ever having recourſe to a 
ſimilar remedy again. 

Don't be under any apprehenſions of 
a proſecution for perjury, tor the expenſe 
will prevent the party engaging in it ; and 
even if he thould engage, it will be very 
dithcult/ for) him to convict you. 

When any attorney of your acquaintance 
neglects a proceeding, by which you may 


ſign judgment, or take any other advan- 


tage, never be too ſtridt with him, though 
you are deſired to be fo by your client; for 
this would be un-gentleman-like practice, 
and you yourſelf might commit a ſimilar 


miltake, 


10 


miſtake, and be under the neceſſity of re- 
queſting ſimilar indulgence. 
If you are in the Agency line, it will 
be very eaſy for you to cheat your 
country employers, who are for the 
moſt part more ignorant than yourſelf. 
It is needleſs for me to ſay much about 
the methods of trumping up a bill, as 
they are ſo well known to every wor- 
thy member of the profeſſion. If you 
walk for a client through a ſhort ſtreet, 
ſet down four or five ſhillings for coach- 
. | | 
S8o if you meet him in the ſtreet, 
and after the uſual compliments paſs 
between you, he ſhould fay, How goes 
on our ſuit? Let this be a fix and 
eight-penny attendance, the ſame price for 
reading a letter, and for writing one, 4 
ortiori. Lay a profit of 50 per cent. at 
leaſt upon all the money you expend for 
clients, whether given to counſel or paid 
to the revenues. To manage better you 
muſt learn to counterfeit the hand-writin 
of ſome barriſter ; his name will be worth 
many guineas to you, in opinions upon 
. imple caſes. | f 
Do not forget to charge enough for 
coffee-houſe expenſes Co. hr. and Co, ho.“ 
may ſerve to pay all the expences of your 


tea- table. 
3 There 


Coach. hire and Coffee houſe. 


( 

There is only one thing more requilite 
to crown the education of an attorney; 
namely, to act well the hypocrite. You 
know the wiſeſt men muſt ſometimes con- 
form themſelves to the fantaſt:c notions of 
the multitude : appear therefore to be a mi- 
racle of virtue, to feel for the misfortunes 
and diſtreſſes of the poor, and to lament 
the cruel ſeverities of the law. 

Young Practiſer, attend to the above ex- 
cellent rules, and you will one day ſhine a 
bright luminary G the law, and emulate 
the fame and fortunes of my worthy friends, 
Meſſrs. Holloway, Sambridge and Priddle. 
In the courſe of the next chapter I ſhall 
inform you, if you have any curioſity to 
know, how through the different gradati- 
ons of chimney- ſweep, ſhoe- black, and 
pick pocket, have acquired that great le- 
gal experience and 5 which theſe 
my ſage inſtructions prove that I poſleſs. 


„ CHAP. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


Advice to Attornies Clerks. © 


 AGREEABLY to the promiſe which 
I made in my laſt letter, I proceed to give 
you an account of my various and ex- 
traordinary adventures in the different ſitu- 
ations through which fortune has obliged 
me to paſs. | 
From what. illuſtrious family I draw my 
origin, I have never been able to find out. 
Certain it is, that my parents were per- 
ſons of diſtinction; for I have heard that 
I was brought to the F oundling Hoſpital 
in a coach, and ever ſince have I been 
abandoned by them to fortune ; which 
circumſtance alone would prove that they 
are above the rank and prejudices of the 
. vulgar. | 
After ſtarving ſeven years in the aſy- 
lum of the unfortunate, owing to the 
neceſſity under which our matron laboured 


of applying part of the money: —_ for 


Our 


4 
our maintenance to furniſh her own petits 


Joupers, I was placed apprentice to a 
chimney-ſweeper in St. Martin's pariſh. 


At firſt I confidered my fituation altered 


much for the better; but when I was 
conducted into the arcana of the buſineſs, 
I lamented my miſerable diſappointment. 
It is, however, certain, that I owe much 
of my preſent profeſſional renown to the 
ſage leſſons of my maſter. He directed 
me to ſteal any portable utenſil of value 
which might lie within my reach in 
thoſe houſes whoſe chimneys required 
our ſcraper ; and he would beſtow a few 
pence on me for the ſtolen goods, and 
applaud my dexterity. But being once 
detected in a bold attempt upon a gold 
watch, like a Spartan boy I was moſt ſevere- 
 Iy flogged for my unſkillfulneſs, and well 

| nigh ſmothered in a * by my diſ- 
appointed tyrant. 

Taking a mortal diſlike to him from 
this treatment, I ran away to another 
part of the town, and commenced ſhoe- 
black. After ſome experience in this 
trade I quickly diſcovered that picking 

ckets would afford me a much more 
comfortable and genteel livelihood ; and 
I accordingly purſued that occupation, till 
a ſentence of two months' hard labour in 
Bridewell reminded me of the inſtability of 
human affairs, and the power of fortune 


'over the greateſt men. 
‚ 8 2 During 


ay 
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During my confinement, I became 
intimate with an attorney, one of my fel- 
_ low-ſufferers, who explained to me with 
what ſecurity I might plunder in a legal 
manner, compared with that diſgraceful 
mode for which I was deſervedly puniſhed. 
_ His diſcourſes affected me ſo much, that as 
ſoon as I was liberated, I muſtered up 
three guineas, for which premium I was 
articled to him for five years, 'and received 
permiſſion to paſs the intermediate time 
agreeeably to my pleaſure. This I did 
during a few months as waiter in a Coffee- 
houſe ; but diſdaining the flow acquiſitions 
of ignoble induſtry, I was caught in the 
act of ſelling ſome ſtolen plate, regularly 
convicted and condemned to die. How- 
ever, the mercy of the Crown enabled me 
to ſerve the remainder of my clerkſhip on 
board the hulks. 

While 1 was in Newgate I was intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of Mr. Barring- 
ton. Such kindred ſpirits could not be 
long ſeparated ; a ſtrong friendſhip was 
immediately formed between us; and I 
| ſtrove as much as I could, by uſing the 
arguments and exhortations of my Bride- 
well-preceptor, to wean him from his 
attachment to 5s profeſſion and to lead 
him into the myſteries of mine. I offered 
to ſign his indentures, and ſwear myfelf, 
if there was occaſion, a regularly admit- 


ted attorney at the time they were made. 
| But 
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But all would not do. Non omnibus 
omnia placent, Alexander the Great 
loved war; Archimedes forgot his appetite 
when he ſtudied the mathematics; So- 
phocles could hardly ſee or hear if a favo- 
rite tragedy was unfiniſhed ;—and George 
Barrington was faſcinated with pickin 

pockets: Alas]! poor George; hadſt thou 
followed my advice, thou wouldſt not now 
have been plowing the Indian Ocean, or 
"wandering on the bleak ſhores of New 
Holland. —After.-my diſcharge I was taken 
into an office, through the recommendation 
of the gentleman to whom 1 was bound, 

to learn the practice, and acquire a ſmall 
ſum of money, before I began to plunder 
for myſelf. Here it was that I became 
acquainted with ſeveral things, which, for 
your advantage, I ſhall now communi- 
cate. 

If you live in your maſter's houſe, by 
all means attempt to kiſs the maid, and, 
if poſſible, the miſtreſs too. Believe me, 
you will be very comfortably fituated in 
conſequence of your gallantry. Few 
women will be diſpleaſed with you for 
aſſaulting their virtue; but on the contrary 
they will love you, though they do not 
comply ' with your defires, and recom- 
mend you to their huſbands in ſuch a 
manner as to ſerve you and ſcreen them- 
ſelves. 
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Whenever you are ſent about your 


maſter's buſineſs, you may paſs half an 


hour in ſome porter-houſe, or along with 


your favourite girl, and ſay when you 
return that you were unavoidably de- 


layed. 


Let all the Clients underſtand bone 
much it is in your power to accelerate 


or retard their ſuits, in order to engage 


them to make you preſents. —If you 


are ſmart, you may often deduct ſome- 


thing from the money given you for 
ſtamps and office fees: for this pur- 
poſe, take care that when you have any 
thing to tranſact at a public office, where 
an additional charge is made if you are 


beyond a certain hour, to be there a few 
minutes before it, ſo that your maſter can- 
not know whether you tell a lie or not, 
when you aſſert that you were after the 
time. 


When any one who is not acquaint- 


ed with your employer, gives you a 
bond to fill, a leaſe to draw, &c. ſay 
nothing about it, but pocket the entire 


gains. Recollect that he cheats the com- 


' munity, and it is but fair that you ſhould 


cheat him. | 
If you cannot raiſe caſh ſufficient to 


| anſwer the cuſtomary demands when you 


mean to be admitted, you muſt b:rgain 


with ſomebody, to ſhare your firſt ſpoils 


with 


6 


with him, for the loan of as much money 

as you want; but do not fail to refuſe pay- 

ment afterwards, if you can ſupport the 
lea of an uſurious contract. 

I fay nothing here of the methods 
of getting practice, having ſo fully diſ- 
cuſſed them in my advice to the at- 
tornies. 
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To the Benchers and Ancients of the different 


Inns of Court. 


DURING Term, while you can dine 
very well at little expenſe, I adviſe you to 


lay in a ſtock of food that will keep you 


alive notwithſtanding your avarice and par- 
ſimony in the vacations. 


When repairs are requiſite in your halls, 


churches, &c. be very ſparing of the caſh 
of your Society, for you will thereby have 
the more to ſhare among yourſelves ; and 


the law. 


let your ſucceſſors look to the dignity of 
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To the Butlers and Servants. 


THOUGH my original _ was to 
give advice to the Gentlemen only of the 
profeſſion, yet I ſhall not diſdain to ſay a 
word to you.—Be it your firſt conſidera- 
tion to fleece the ſtudents of their ſu- 
perfluous caſh, Never tell them of 
grand days, or reader's, feaſts even when 
they aſk you, becauſe they would ſwarm 
to devour your proviſions, and thus 
your friend the cook would be mate- 
rially injured. 

IF you have any bad ſhillings about 
you, (if you have not, you muſt buy a 
good number) give them in change to 
ſuch of the Students as you think will 
not inſpect them too cloſely. 

But when you owe any Gentlemen 
half-pence, pretend you can get none, 
in hopes that you may be deſired to 
keep the change for yourſelf. If other- 

| H 
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wiſe, go peaceably to dinner, and keep 
your creditor waiting an hour at leaſt. 
Should he become extremely urgent for 
his money, carry him a parcel of Bir- 
mingham copper, make many apolo- 
gies for detaining him ſo long, and 
ſwear that you have been running about 
the whole time to procure the pence ; 
but that with all your aſfiduity you 
could get none better than thoſe you 
offer. 

Require FM and gratuities, which you 
muſt call cuſtomary, though they never 
may have been thought of before. 
Make every ſtudent, whom you judge 
from his appearance to be a ſimple- 
ton, pay for the ſame Commons twice 
or thrice. You can only ſay there is a 
miſtake if he ſhould recollect, and have 
your former receipt to produce, in bar 
of your demand. 

Never pay much attention to young 
men who ſeem to be poor, for you 
would probably receive nothing for your 
pains. | 

Here, Gentlemen, I conclude my 44. 
monitions; and be aſſured that if you 
obey them, you will ſucceed in the pro- 
feſſion beyond your moſt ſanguine 1 
Do not profanely ſuppoſe that my pre 
cepts are the offspring of a wild and 


creative imagination, but falutary rules, 
_ collected 


/ 
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Collected from long obſervation on the 


conduct of thoſe perſons who have at- 
tained to the firſt honours and the higheſt 


emoluments of the Law. | 
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